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PAUL'S PASSION FOR CHRIST. 

By the Rbv. Hbnry Allon, D.D., London. 



** For whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God ; or whether we be sober, 
it is for your cause. For the love of Christ oonstraineth us ; because we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead: and that He died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him 
who died for them, and rose again.*'~2 Corinthians v. 13-15. 

To the men of his generation the Christian apostleship of Paul 
was a great paradox. Amongst his fellow-apostles he stood pre- 
eminent in intellectual greatness, in varied learning, in Pharisaic 
reputation, in intensity of religious passion, and in the practical 
energy and daring with which he propagated Christianity. The 
antagonism that he provoked is a measure of his power. Few 
men in human history have excited more surprise, or provoked 
so much denunciation, sarcasm, and hatred. No animosities are 
so bitter as religious animosities ; just because no interests are so 
sacred, no issues so momentous. All followers of the Nazarene 
fanaticism provoked scorn or hatred from both Jew and Greek. 
Biit concerning no one of the Apostles— Peter, James, or John — 
do we find records of such contempt and resentment as concerning 
Paul. His letters abound in references to the inimical estimates 
of him that men formed. Either he was more sensitive than his 
brethren, and more acutely felt his social ostracism, or there was 
in his character, or in his apostolate, something that made his 
Christian advocacy more anomalous and provocative than that of 
the other Apostles. The historian of the Acts of the Apostles, in 
his records of Paul, confirms the expressions of PauPs own letters. 
Festus, for instance, is represented as unable to restrain himself 
even upon the judgment-seat; and in the presence of King 
Agrippa he breaks in upon what to us reads as a well-reasoned 
defence, and which, indeed, greatly moved Agrippa himself, with 
something like passionate impatience, — "Paul, thou art beside 
thyself: much learning doth make thee mad." To which, with 
characteristic calmness and cogency, Paul simply replies, that this 
account of his personal conversion, and of the great facts and 
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ideas which justified it, were strictly " words of truth and sober- 
ness." Again and again he speaks of the animosities excited 
towards him. " We are made a spectacle unto the world, and to 
angels, and to men." " We are made as the filth of the world, 
the offscouring of all things." And — with a more general refer- 
ence to the Christianity which he preached — " The wisdom of the 
world is foolishness with God." " The preaching of the Cross is to 
them that perish foolishness;" "to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness." Most of these expressions occur 
in his letters to Gentile churches — especially to the Church at 
Corinth — as if to Gentile philosophy Christianity was specially 
obnoxious. 

One can understand the feeling excited in the Jews by this 
Nazarene heresy, and by the conversion to it of a prominent 
Pharisee, and an orthodox champion of great gifts and great zeal, 
such as Saul of Tarsus. It has its analogies in the feeling some- 
times shewn by Komanists towards Protestants, and by Anglicans 
towards Nonconformists. But here is the estimate of Christianity, 
and of its ablest apostle of Grecian philosophers, looking at it 
from a purely intellectual standpoint. To the Jew, Christianity, 
theologically estimated, was a stumbling block; to the Greek, 
Christianity, philosophically estimated, was foolishness. So that 
when they saw a strong thinker, and a great scholar, like Saul of 
Tarsus, become an enthusiastic convert to it, and a fervid preacher 
of it, sacrificing for it all the secular and social and religious in- 
terests of life, they could only sarcastically say of him — " He ia 
mad!" I need not point out the modem parallels to this attitude 
— the contempt that so-called philosophy often expresses towards 
what it deems the ignorance and superstition of Christian belief : 
as a lofty ethical teaching Christianity is all very well, but as a 
supernatural revelation, as an expiatory sacrifice for human sin, 
it is fanatical foolishness. 

It is worth while, in the light of Paul's experience, to look at 
this. What is it in Christianity which, while it excites a trans- 
cendent enthusiasm in men like Paul, excites a corresponding con- 
tempt in men like the philosophers of Greece ? Here is a gifted 
Jew, a prominent Pharisee, an eminently religious man, who, in 
the fidelity and fervour of his religious zeal, had signalized himself 
as an eager and relentless persecutor of these fanatical Nazarenes. 
" I verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many things 
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contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Which things I also 
did in Jerusalem; and many of the saints did I shut up in prison; 
and when they were put to death, I gave my voice against them. 
And I punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled them 
to blaspheme ; and being exceedingly mad against them, I perse- 
cuted them even unto strange cities." But in the very culmina- 
tion of his persecuting passion, in the prosecution of a special and 
surpassing enterprise, where every indication is of the most deter- 
mined and intensified hostility, in a single hour, this man is 
converted. Journeying with his persecuting band, he is convinced 
of the divine truth of the extraordinary preaching and mission of 
this Nazarene peasant; the sword drops from his hand, and, sur- 
rounded by his followers, he falls prostrate to the earth, and prays 
— as to God — to the crucified Jesus, whose followers he was seeking 
to exterminate. Forthwith he seeks Ananias in Damascus, and 
sacrifices for Christ his great position as a Pharisee, his reputation 
for intelligence and consistency, his home enjoyments, and his 
brilliant prospects. "What things were gain to me, those I 
counted loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count all things 
but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord; for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and do 
count them but dung, that I may win Christ, and be found in 
Him." 

Try to imagine this brilliant disciple of Gamaliel a mendicant 
preacher of this pestilent heresy, the disciple of a crucified blas- 
phemer, the apostle of a sect that was "everywhere spoken against." 
He travels from country to country, only to exchange the resent- 
ful hatred of the Jew for the sarcastic contempt of the Gentile; 
nowhere finding predisposition whereon to engraft his teaching ; 
encountering every form of popular hostility, "knowing that 
everywhere bonds and imprisonments await me;" "in deaths oft." 
He was denounced as a traitor, scorned as a fanatical fool. His 
apostleship was an inexplicable paradox, outside the pale of rational 
debate. Men could not understand either the philosophy or the 
enthusiasm of his religious faith. 

How does he vindicate himself? He affirms the intrinsic 
reasonableness, the spiritual truth, and the constraining force 
of his Christian teaching. He was so consecrated and enthu- 
siastic in his apostleship, because in the Christ he recognised 
§uch transcendent truth and inspiration. No doubt the- 
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ardour of a convert was enkindled in him. Never did man 
undergo a more wonderful revolution of conviction and feeling. 
The notions that he had ridiculed as fanatical, and persecuted as 
blasphemous, he now saw to be "the wisdom and the power of 
God;" the teachings which he had heard from the lips of Stephen, 
and for which he had " consented to his death," were demonstrably 
true; the Christians whom he had persecuted as enemies of reli- 
gion were " servants of the Most High God." Amazed, and con- 
foimded by the demonstration, he fell prostrate before the Jesus 
whom he had persecuted, calling Him " Lord," and hiunbly asking, 
" What wilt thou have me to do ? " It must have been a process 
and paroxysm of intensest feeling; and, under the inspiration of its 
conviction and remorse, he preached the faith that he had once 
destroyed. He is only a supreme instance of all true Christian 
discipleship. Every converted man comes under this special con- 
straint, and, more or less, lives under its inspirations. 

What is it ? What is it in Christianity that, on the one hand, 
makes it so inscrutable to those who do not experience it, and, 
on the other, so intense and resistless to those who do? Is it 
merely a change of theological notions — a belief in the spiritual, 
as opposed to the materialism of sceptical philosophy ? Saul, the 
Jewish Pharisee, receiving Christ and Christianity? This it is: 
true theological ideas do determine the strength and inspiration 
of all religious discipleship. " How shall they believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard ? " But a great deal more than right 
notion is essential to such inspiration. Many a man avows a 
Christian creed who is utterly irresponsive to Christian inspirations. 
Paul distinguishes qualities in men themselves. " The natural 
man," he tells us, " receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, 
for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned." Hence, the first essential 
to Christian discipleship is spiritual life — the quickening of dor- 
mant and inimical spiritual affections — so that the man who was 
" dead in trespasses and sins " is, as it were, bom to a new life of 
holy sympathy and desires. Christ not only teaches. He quickens. 
Then there are in religious ideas themselves different degrees of 
inspiring power. Every true man is influenced in feeling and in 
conduct by his notions. The Buddhist is, the Jew is, the Moham- 
medan is, the moral philosopher is, the politician is, the social 
reformer is. Think, then, of the distinctive character of Christian 
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ideas, the moral grandeur of the Christian conception of God, the 
transcendency of the moral teaching of Christianity; its peculiar 
inspirations of personal and grateful love. The Holy Spirit, so to 
speak, has mightier moral forces to work with. He " takes of the 
things of Christ and shews them unto us;" produces within us 
sympathies, affections, and motives, corresponding to the greatness 
of these teachings. And, under their inspiration, Paul the persecu- 
tor becomes Paul the apostle; more intense in his Christian pro- 
paganda than in the exceeding madness of his Jewish persecution. 
The moral transformations of Christianity have no parallel. 
Under its converting power the drunkard becomes the apostle of 
temperance, the blasphemer prays, the sensual becomes spiritual, 
the man becomes "a new creature in Christ Jesus." "Old things 
pass away, all things become new." 

I. The Apostle affirms that the distinctive inspiration of his 
passionate fervour and entire consecration is the person and mission 
of Jesus Christ — " the love of Christ constraineth us." It is dis- 
tinctively love for a person — the " truth is in Jesus." Everything 
in Christianity centres in Christ's person. Christian doctrines are 
simply explanations of the facts of Christ's personal history; so 
that Jesus Christ himself is the personal and exclusive object of 
our religious trust and love. " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved." In this, Christianity is unique. Take 
Moses away, Judaism remains unimpaired; Moses was merely a 
prophet proclaiming it. Moses, therefore, involved none of its 
essential characteristics ; inspired no sense of personal obligation 
and love. Take Christ away, Christianity disappears. His acts 
as a personal Redeemer constitute it. In His own person He 
embodies every power of its religious inspiration and constraint — 
righteousness in all its sanctity, love in all its tenderness, and 
self-sacrifice in all its greatness — all pass into a personal gratitude 
and affection. Behind all Christian idea stands the ineffable Christ 
himself, — that wondrous personality of peerless sanctity, ineffable 
love. Divine characteristic, and human perfection : the embodiment 
not of one class of excellences only, but of all. 

The person of Jesus Christ is the insoluble problem of scepti- 
cism. Fierce battles are fought about Christian doctrines; before 
the Christ himself hostility itself drops its weapons, and does Him 
homage. You may exorcise Christian doctrines from men's heads, 
you cannot exorcise the ineffable person of Christ from men's 
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hearts. Towards the person of Christ we feel as we cannot 
feel towards even the invisible and personal Father. This, indeed, 
was one great purpose of the Incarnation. We could not approach 
Ood; God therefore thus approaches us. The Incarnate Christ 
is " the new and living way " to the Father. 

No law of holiness or scheme of salvation could have inspiring 
power compared with a holy and saving person. I may admire a 
perfect law, I cannot feel towards it the love that a person incites. 
The supreme satisfaction of love is to gratify the feeling of its 
object; we therefore seek to please Christ. Love does not calcu- 
late what it ought to do; it does not count the cost; it is a living 
impulse. Sacrifice becomes positive delight; the greater the 
sacrifice the more satisfied the love that can thus express itself. 

The power of Christ's person therefore is the distinctive power 
of Christianity. It is not merely gratitude for benefits that come 
to me; it is admiration, love, worship for Him by whom the 
benefits come. I am not painfully trying to do a duty; I am 
seeking to express love and worship. The inspiration is in my 
very self — my heart, my life. It is not so much a feeling that I 
possess, as a feeling that possesses me; so that I move towards 
Christ in all the inspirations, in all the entireness of my being. 
Imagination itself cannot conceive a greater inspiration of human 
life. He is all men's Christ. Men's highest conceptions, their 
holiest sympathies, their tenderest affections, are centred in Him. 
Publicans revered Him; the Magdalen worshipped Him; the 
penitent thief prayed to Him — their hearts confessed Him — He 
" told them all that ever they did." 

II. Amongst even the supernatural characteristics of Christ's 
personal character and mission, Paul gives a singular and emphatic 
prominence to His death. " He died for all." 

Is it possible, think you, to explain the terms in which he 
speaks of Christ's death on any theory of mere martyrdom, or of 
willing self -sacrifice in the maintenance of fidelity ? 

Truth has had many martyrs — ^men who, in simple fidelity to 
conviction and uprightness, have laid down their lives. Have 
men ever spoken of the death of a mere martyr as Paul speaks of 
the death of Jesus Christ? Did the Jews ever so speak of the 
death of Isaiah ? Does Plato or Xenophon ever so speak of the 
death of Socrates ? Do we ever so speak of the death of Paul ? 
What other martyrdom excites such feelings — such passionate 
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worship and consecration on the one hand, such passionate repudi- 
ation and resentment on the other ? Certainly Paul and hia fellow- 
apostles preached the death of Christ in terms strangely incon- 
gruous if it were only a martyrdom. As certainly those who 
heard them, and those who from that time to this have read their 
expositions of it> and yielded themselves to the inspirations of it, 
have understood it to be much more. Think of the peculiarity of 
the terms applied to it. " To the Jews it was a stumbling block;" 
but why " a stumbling block " if only a martyrdom like that of 
John the Baptist ? "To the Greeks it was foolishness ;" but why 
" foolishness " if a mere martyrdom like that of Socrates ? A per- 
secution, an injustice, a fitting penalty for blasphemy, they might 
have designated it, but what congruity is there in the designations 
"stumbling block" and "foolishness?" Clearly the death of 
Christ was presented to these Greeks as the expression of a moral 
idea — a theological truth. They could see no moral philosophy, 
no theological wisdom, no ethical fitness, in a forgiveness of sins 
which had as its basis the Incarnation of the Son of God, and as 
its reason His crucifixion in Jerusalem. 

The conclusion that Paul had come to was that Christ had " died 
for all." Can it seriously be maintained that he meant by the 
phrase, that His death was merely an example to all, — ^a constrain- 
ing influence of pious fidelity to truth, to conscience, and to God ? 
or that He died a victim to His own wilfulness, an impulsive 
martyr to the truth and holiness that He taught ? Is not Paul's 
natural and obvious meaning that which finds such varied expres- 
sion in his writings, that He died a vicarious sacrifice for the 
whole world of sinful men? The constraint that was so resistless, 
therefore, was the constraint of a transcendent doctrine of God's 
forgiveness. 

Taken by itself, the Apostle's phrase does not lay down any 
theory of the Atonement beyond its implication of great and 
obvious principles of righteousness. The New Testament con- 
tains no metaphysical theory of Atonement. It simply affirms 
the Atonement as a fact of the Divine order, to be apprehended 
and rested upon in its general principle. The history of Christian 
theology has no characteristic so prominent as its manifold theories 
of the Atonement — its human conceptions of Divine things. The 
substantial fact of the Atonement has been continuously held 
from the beginning; but theories of its philosophy have succeeded 
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«ach other almost as rapidly as the succeeding centuries. And these 
have bfeen often most grotesque, sometimes most immoral, grossly 
misrepresenting the Divine Father, and sometimes unconsciously 
blaspheming Him. Is it too much to say that theories of the 
Atonement have done more mischief to Christianity itself than all 
antagonist assaults upon it ? 

Is Grod, for example, a sUm^ resentful Sovereign; moved by angry 
vindictive feeling, that cannot be appeased save by the pouring 
out of Christ's life-blood on the Cross ? A thousand times No ! 
Do I not read, " God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, 
but have everlasting life;" that "in this the love of Grod was 
manifested?" Whatever the character of Christ's mission and 
death. He comes from the very heart of the Father's pitying love. 
"Deliver him from going down to the pit, for I have found a 
ransom." 

Is the Divine Father a merchant of souls; making a commercial 
bargain with the atoning Son, — so many souls to be saved for so 
much suffering endured ? 

Or is He an arbitrary Sovereign; willing the salvation of an elect 
few, and determining the perdition of a reprobate many ? Again 
I say a thousand times No ! Do I not read that " Christ, by the 
grace of God, tasted death for every man;" that "He will have 
all men to be saved, and come to the knowledge of the truth;" that 
it is the great sorrow of Christ's heart that men " will not come to 
Him that they may have life;" that He shed bitter tears over 
Jerusalem, because when so often He would have gathered her she 
would not ? 

Or is God an economical judge, a casuistical lawyer; employing 
legal fictions, technically imputing innocence to the guilty, guilt 
to the innocent ? Does He declare me accepted on the legal fiction 
that I am sinless ? Does He inflict penalty upon Christ on the 
legal fiction that He is guilty ? A thousand times No ! It is 
morally impossible that this can be the character of Christ's 
sacrifice. There can be no unreality, no legal technicality, in 
. God's methods of procedure. I am forgiven as avowedly a guilty 
man; Christ is beloved by the Father avowedly because " He always 
pleases Him." Where is it said that God inflicts penalty upon 
Christ; that, as our substitute, Christ suff*ers what we should have 
suffered? "He was bruised for our iniquities;" "The Lord hath 
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laid upon Him the iniquities of us all;" " He died the just for the 
unjust;" He suffers because of the sins of His fellow-men. Yes ! 
but such phrases do not need even the extenuation of our poverty 
of thought, of our inadequacy of language, — they simply affirm 
the cause of Christ's suffering. Such sufferings are no more legal 
penalty than is the anguish of a virtuous father, or of a pure 
mother, over the profligacy of a son, or the shame of a daughter. 
The suffering may be far more intense than that of the wrong- 
doer, but in no sense is it legal infliction, — substitutionary suffer- 
ing. 

The death of Christ has an aspect Godwards. It is a legal 
necessity that the inseparable evil of sin, the inviolable law of 
holiness should be thus manifested, in order that God may be 
able, righteously, to forgive. In the mysterious and unspeakable 
anguish of Gethsemane and the cross, all men see how " evil and 
bitter" a thing sin is; how inseparable the connection with it of 
human sorrow and of Divine retribution. And was not this anguish 
of the holy Son of Man because of the sins of His fellow-men, 
the atoning vindication that the holy law of God needed, — a mani- 
festation of the imperative necessity of God's righteousness? Who, 
looking upon the inward mysterious anguish of the Holy Jesus, 
which even the sins of His brother-men could cause, could think 
lightly of sin 1 — ^pervert God's loving forgiveness into a disregard 
of holiness ? presume upon mere good-natured mercy ? Was it not 
by thus suffering that Christ "magnified the law and made it 
honourable ? " — that, in the significant phrase of the Apostle, He 
" shewed forth God's righteousness in the forgiveness of sin," mani- 
fested Himself " a just God and yet a Saviour ? " What need of 
legal fictions when it is so demonstrated in the moral anguish of 
Jesus how " evil and bitter a thing it is to sin against God ?" 

Now, is not this a wonderful representation of God — inviolable 
in righteousness, infinite in love ? True or false, — which is intrin- 
sically the grander idea? Which presents the profounder holi- 
ness, the most transcendent love? — a God of tender pity only, 
prompted only by yearning love, forgiving sinful men from the 
mere impulse of resistless feeling, and practically disregarding all 
dictates and sanctions of righteousness? He is not an ideal 
magistrate who, moved by uncontrollable fatherly love, refuses to 
convict his guilty son. Do we not feel that Yoimg is right — 
" A God all mercy were a God unjust ? " 
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Do we not rather conceive, as our ideal, a God in whom mercy 
and truth meet^ in whom inviolable righteousness is combined with 
infinite love, whose righteousness could not even, for the gratifica- 
tion of His love, even in appearance, condone transgression ; and 
whose love, therefore, gave His only-begotten Son to become a 
Man that by perfect personal holiness, and unspeakable anguish 
because of the sins of His fellow-men, He might vindicate Grod's 
righteousness, and enable God's forgiveness — "devising means 
whereby His banished ones be not expelled for Him?" Is His 
love less because of this satisfaction for His righteousness ? Nay, 
is it not unspeakably more ? The moral power of the Atonement ! 
Yes ! but is not this great self-sacrifice to enable the gratification 
of His love the supreme element of its moral power ? Is it not 
the very ideal of forgiving love ? — a conception of moral grandeur 
that surpasses even imagination. God so loves us that He will 
sacrifice even Himself for the gratification of His love. Did you 
ever think of the unspeakable suggestiveness and pathos of the 
phrase : "He spared not His only-begotten Son, but freely de- 
livered Him up for us all f No such phrase occurs in connection 
with any other gift of God. We do not read of God as not 
sparing the sunshine and the rain, the food that sustains, and 
the blessings that enrich our life. These are the rejoicing gifts 
of His love. But as if it cost Him eflbrt, as if He had to over- 
come reluctance before He could bring himself to it, to urge him- 
self to some violence of affectionate feeling, it is said that "He 
spared not His only-begotten Son, but freely delivered Him up for 
us all." 

It enhances the constraint that He who is the sacrifice conse- 
crates Himself in unhesitating, self-sacrificing love. " Lo ! I come 
to do thy will, God;" and yet He, too, in the agony of endurance 
from which He shrank — " Now is my soul troubled, and what 
shall I say? Father, save me from this hour; but for this cause 
came I unto this hour. Father, glorify Thy name." " Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass " — the very cup that He came to 
drink ! It is " the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ that, though He 
was rich, yet for our sakes He became poor;" "For the joy set 
before Him, He endured the cross, despising its shame." 

What a grand and constraining conception it is ! How it 
appeals to our wonder, our gratitude, our worship ! The Father 
is represented as sacrificing His Son; the Son is represented as 
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devoting Himself; and this in purest compassion; we, without 
moral sympathy, nay, in defiant moral antagonism, "While we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us " — " Not that we loved God, 
but that God loved us." I say that in the domain of pure moral 
conception — whether it be historically true or not — the represen- 
tation is infinitely transcendent. If it be not historically true, 
then the reality falls short of imagination. In this instance, what 
God has done falls short of what He might have done. 

It is this which Paul affirms to be the distinctive doctrine of 
Christianity; and he "determined to know nothing else among 
men save Jesus Christ and Him crucified." It was this, as the 
condition of Divine forgiveness and redemption, which, He held, 
" made foolish " the philosophic " wisdom of this world." " Christ 
crucified was not only the wisdom, it was tiie moral power of God " 
— the greatest moral force in God's character and government; it 
is " the Gospel of the glory of the blessed God ; " " the Lamb is 
in the midst of the throne." 

Thus Paul distinguishes even in the characteristics of Jesus 
Christ. He specifies not His intellectual greatness. His transcen- 
dent human goodness. His sublime theological or religious teaching, 
or His consecrated life of ministering benevolence, but the sublime 
purpose and love of His death : " the love of Christ constraineth 
us, because we thus judge, that one died for all." 

Whenever Paul gives such account of his enthusiasm for Christ 
as makes Festus think him mad, as makes these Grecian philoso- 
phers write him down a fool, he always specifies the death on the 
cross as its distinctive inspiration. " He loved me, and gave Him- 
self for me." Accept Paul's idea of the cross as a sacrifice for 
human sin, everything is natural and obvious; deny it, try to 
construct some other theory of His death, Paul's sentiment and 
passion are the greatest of anomalies. 

III. The characteristics of this constraint demand a few words. 
I will mention but two. 1. Its intensity. The depth and passion 
of Paul's personal and practical love for Jesus Christ are simply 
indescribable. I doubt whether human history can furnish a 
parallel to it. Paul's normal feeling towards Christ was more than 
ordinary men's special excitements. It was a consecration, an 
enthusiasm, a worship, a martyrdom; which, if Christ be not 
absolutely Divine, is, next to Christ's own claims, the most daring 
blasphemy in human history. Sometimes it seeks expression in 
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terms beyond coherent meaning. He speaks about " knowing the 
love of Christ, which passeth knowledge." Sometimes he can only 
exclaim, " Thanks be unto God for His unspeakable gift." The 
inference that he draws here is a large, and almost an audacious 
one. " We thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead." 
Not that He died for all because all were dead; but> as the Revised 
Version more accurately puts it> " One died for all, therefore all 
died." The effect of His death, in its amazing love and constraint, 
is that all die to self and to sin. This, he writes, is the natural, 
the logical, the ideal issue of His self-sacrifice. It makes sin so 
impossible, that " they who live, live not unto themselves, but unto 
Him who, for their sakes, died and rose again." It is the logical 
sequence, the ideal result of the death of Christ — an absolute and 
entire consecration of life to Him. His death for us so shames 
and kills all sin and selfishness, inspires such grateful and enthu- 
siastic love, that self dies in us. 

All the terms employed are of peculiar intensity. " The love of 
Christ constraineth us" — urges us, presses upon us; not> of course, 
resistlessly, like a physical force — there were no moral excellency 
in that — but with a transcendent power of moral inducement. 
The very mind that was in Christ Jesus, and impelled Him to His 
sacrifice, is produced in us, and impels us to His service, — love for 
love. It is not that our understanding reasons; it is not that our 
selfishness calculates; this is not the manner and inspiration of 
love. It is that sentiment is quickened ; the spontaneous instincts 
and inspirations of self-sacrificing love — a new heart, a new life, 
is quickened within us. " We love Him because He first loved us." 
It is in this distinctive and striking way that the Apostle explains 
his Christian enthusiasm. It is, he afiirms, the sacrificial character 
of Christ's death which has produced in him such a sense of obli- 
gation, and constrained him to grateful love and service. No 
literature records feelings so passionate, consecration so entire. 
Novalis speaks of Spinoza as a " God-intoxicated man." Much 
more might Paul be designated a "Christ-intoxicated man." 
And in manifold degrees this is the characteristic of Christian life 
in every age. It is the distinctive inspiration of all Christian ser- 
vice, and that which makes Christian service so transcendent. 

We stand appalled before the mighty forces of evil working in 
the strong, mad passions of men, and filling the world with wrong 
and misery. Even when some divine quickening makes us con- 
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scious of our own moral evil, when we begin to struggle against 
sinful feeling and try to subdue it. Let a man grapple with any 
strong passion — with lust, greed, selfishness, pride, bad temper — 
how indomitable it is ! how it persists against all the power of his 
moral sense, against all his recognitions of God, all the resolves 
of his will; often reducing him to Paul's mood of despair — "The 
good that I would I do not : but the evil which I would not, 
that I do." "0 wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? " 

There is a force that does deliver us, as by a kind of moral magic; 
that gives the strength of passion to desire, the strength of deter- 
mination to the will, the strength of enthusiasm and fortitude to 
endeavour. "I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord." His 
name works like a spell ; the adequate Christian force is at once 
attained; life and inspiration are at once imparted; so that he 
who but yesterday recklessly blasphemed, now passionately prays, 
steadfastly resists, successfully attains. 

What is this marvellous cross that lays hold upon all that is 
deepest and strongest in a man, and fills his whole nature with its 
energy; which leads men like Polycarp, and half-civilized Pagans 
like the Malagasy, to die as martyrs; men like Xavier and John 
Williams, to go forth as missionaries, "not counting their lives dear 
to them;" men like Whitefield and Wesley, to preach to colliers at 
the pit's mouth, and to the mob at Moorfields; and thousands of 
obscure, patient, self-sacrificing men, to work as pastors, or evan- 
gelists, or ragged school teachers in city crowds? No mere 
martyrdom ever generated such inspirations : it is the simple 
feeling, " He loved me, and gave Himself for me." 

2. Much, too, might be said about what we may call the 
humanity of this great inspiration, — the marvellous way in which 
grateful love to Christ becomes a Christ-like love, a philanthropic 
love, full of human sympathies, solicitudes, and services. But 
I must forbear. It must sufl&ce to say that it would be a 
partial, imperfect, and even selfish love, were its only inspira- 
tions Godwards and Christwards, in the sense of grateful 
acknowledgment for personal benefits. He who thinks only 
of his own soul, and of what Christ has done for him; who 
seeks every religious ministry, and estimates every religious thing 
solely for his own religious help and comfort, has not very much of 
a soul to save, and could scarcely expose his soul to greater peril 
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of being lost. No selfishness is so incongruous and perilous m 
religious selfishness. In nothii^ are we more unfaithful to Christ 
than in selfish Christian life, sequestering ourselves in churches, 
in services of worship, in monastic retreats, in exclusive fellowships, 
under pretence of cultivating personal piety. It is the character- 
istic of Christ's love that He thought not of himself, only of those 
whom He came to save; it was His grace that> "though He was 
rich, for our sakes He became poor." Christ-like love, therefore, 
is full of philanthropic inspirations. It is not otAj piety, as in 
adoration and worship; it is not only religion, as in holy obedience; 
it is philanthropy, in intense human solicitudes and affections, and 
in self-sacrificing ministries; it is sympathy with Christ in His 
yearning pity and seeking. He the most effectually saves his sovd 
. who forgets it in seeking to save the souls of others. Can there 
be a greater peril to health than to be ever morbidly brooding over 
its ministries and processes ? He the best helps his digestion who 
forgets it in healthy activities. 

Worship ! Yes ! Jesus Christ worshipped in the synagogue, 
and prayed all night on the mountain top; but all the day long 
He was found in the cities and villages of Judea, feeding the 
hungry, healing the sick, and raising the dead; often having "no 
leisure so much as to eat." " Nothing was foreign to him that 
was human." Life can have no sequestered domain. Wherever 
the man is true, and with whatever he comes into contact, there 
the instincts, sympathies, and inspirations of life will work. God 
accepts no service that is not prompted by the real life of the 
man, but every right service that is so prompted He accepts as 
done unto Him. It may be a more religious thing to nurse a sick 
child than to sing religious hymns in a church. To make business 
righteous, to sanctify politics, to make newspapers ministers of 
noble manhood, to make amusements pure, to minister to the 
manifold miseries of life, under the inspirations of human brother- 
hood, — these are amongst the highest achievements of practical 
religion. There is nothing in human life that Jesus Christ is not 
to inspire and control. He who is not serving his fellow-men is 
not serving Christ. 

And yet, just now it seems necessary to insist that we may not 
inculcate the practical service, and be neglectful of its great 
inspiring sentiments. "The Gospel of humanity?" — yes; but 
only because it is first "the Gospel of Christ." A catalogue of 
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duties is no equivalent for the loving spirit of service. Galvanic 
force is no substitute for the energy of life. He will not be a very 
successful horticulturist who bestows all his culture upon the 
foliage and the fruit, and neglects the tree and its roots. The 
inspirations of life may be easily lost in the very bustle of religious 
activities. Let the life be nurtured into strength, and it will 
abound in fruitfulness. " Make the tree good, and its fruit will 
be good." Therefore it is that, as the only true and adequate 
inspirations of Christian philanthropy, we cease not to "preach 
Christ crucified." 

Brethren, what a grand conception of life it is — the indwelling 
of Christ in a man, whereby he is filled with the inspirations of 
Christ's own life; so that, without formal purpose, or coercion of 
will, he spontaneously expresses his very self ! "The love of Christ 
constrains him," possesses his entire being, touches all its springs, 
animates all its affections, directs all its energies. There are no 
barriers against inspirations of the Spirit; only they who have no 
interpreting sympathies can deem them fanatical. Only life can 
understand life; only love can understand love. "The life that we 
live in the flesh is a life of faith in the Son of God." Our chief 
solicitudes, therefore, are to be given, not to things that we are to 
do, but to the life that we are to culture. In all its emotions and 
potencies, we perfect it only by great realizations of Christ, by 
intelligent thought, by generous emotions, by spiritual fellowship, 
by practical endeavour. We labour in the spirit of His service, 
we sacrifice ourselves in the spirit of His passion. So shall we 
feel His quickening power, be kindled to His intense sympathies, 
and, in intuitive recognition and self-sacrificing service, our very 
presence shall, like His, be everywhere a blessing. And, thus 
identifying ourselves with Him in His redeeming work, we shall 
share in the rapturous joy, the perfect satisfaction, with which He 
shall " see the travail of His soul." 



I deem it a privilege to take part in the special service of to-day. 
My personal recollections of this church and its pastors go back 
to the very beginning of my own ministry, nearly forty-eight 
years ago. 

It was my privilege to become acquainted with Dr. Wardlaw 
through his visits to his friend. Dr. Henderson, Principal of High- 
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bury College, a member of the church of which I was the newly 
chosen co-pastor; and from him I received much kindness. On 
one or two occasions I had the privilege of taking services in the 
old chapel in which Dr. Wardlaw then ministered. 

Dr. Raleigh was for eighteen years my near neighbour in Lon- 
don; and in him I found a true-hearted and aflfectionate friend, 
in whose life I never saw a thing, and from whose lips I never 
heard a word that I could have wished otherwise. 

And now, in Mr. Eynon Davies, your newly appointed pastor, 
you receive a brother minister who, for five years, has been my not 
very distant neighbour in the north of London; and a member of 
our local ministerial fellowship, held in the highest esteem and 
affection by all his brethren. Eulogy that is without qualification 
may seem to lack discrimination. I dare say Mr. Davies has his 
faults, both as a man and a minister. I can say only, that not- 
withstanding the frequent personal intercourse of these five years, 
and notwithstanding the fierce light that beats upon a pulpit, I 
am unable to specify any. I have seen in him, I have heard of 
him, nothing but what commends the good minister of Jesus Christ. 
His very successful ministry of Finsbury Park Chapel attests his 
efiiciency as a preacher and a pastor; and the esteem and affection 
of his brother ministers and of his friends attest the sterling 
personal qualities of the man. It is enough to say that his loss 
from our ministerial brotherhood in London will be deeply felt. 
The intimation of it occasioned surprise, and elicited very strong, 
and, I believe, unanimous expressions of regret. You could, 
indeed, scarcely be congratulated upon your new minister if his 
loss was not regretted by the church and the social circle which he 
leaves. Judged by this test, so far, that is, as I can express public 
feeling, you are to be congratulated very highly indeed. As a 
preacher of the Gospel of Christ you will, I believe, find Mr. 
Davies faithful to the cardinal principles of Evangelical Christian- 
ity. Appreciative of all advance in exegetical, historical, and 
theological science, and especially of the ever growing spiritual 
discernment of the Church through advancing spiritual life, he 
will yet, I am sure, in the spirit and sense of Paul's conviction, 
" determine to know nothing amongst you save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified." Modes of apprehension may and must change, 
but the essential fact of the great Atonement for sin abides for 
ever; and if this be faithfully maintained as the foundation fact 
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of Christianity, it will determine everything else, both in the doc- 
trine and the power of a minister's preaching. " God forbid that 
we should glory save in the cross of Christ." 

The ministers of Glasgow will find in him a faithful, affectionate, 
and catholic-hearted brother; in full sympathy with all that is 
most spiritual, devout^ and philanthropic; ready for every good 
word and work; an addition to their fellowship of personal friend- 
ship and spiritual sympathy. Speaking, as I do, with an un- 
authorized sponsorship, in the name of the North London breth- 
ren, I feel abundantly justified in saying that we could conunend 
no one with greater confidence, or part with very few with greater 
regret. 

I can only commend him, and the church to which he will 
minister, to the gracious care and abounding blessing of the Great 
Head of the Church. May the long and manifold traditions of 
the church be gathered into a ripeness of spiritual character, and 
into a fulness of holy sympathy, tender affection, and wise con- 
secrated practical co-operation, that shall make the future an ever 
multiplying harvest of seed sown in the past ! 

And may the past preaching and pastoral experience of our dear 
brother make his ministry here a ministry of prayerful consecra- 
tion, of ever increasing assurance and fidelity, of ever growing 
wisdom, and of ever enlarging success and blessing ! 
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THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 

By the Rev. T. Eynon Davies. 



As I stand here to-day upon the threshold of my ministry in this 
church, I am filled with a deep sense of the responsibility attach- 
ing to the position. I succeed a line of able and eminent men — 
men whose fame has filled the churches for many years past. I 
did not seek this high honour for myself. The call found me 
labouring happily and somewhat successfully in the great city of 
London. If any man had assured me, twelve months ago, that I 
would soon become a minister of Christ in Glasgow, I should have 
called that man a dreamer. Nothing could seem more unlikely 
to happen, and yet that unlikely event has come to pass. I am 
here in obedience to your call, considering that the nearest thing 
to a direct Divine call is the united voice of a praying people. 

I have sometimes thought that my Welsh way of putting things 
might not be the most suitable here in Scotland. On the other 
hand, I felt that to be more a matter for you to decide than for 
me. You have asked me to become your pastor, and after a 
great and painful struggle between the attachments of the heart 
on the one hand, and the voice of duty on the other, I have 
responded to your call, and here I stand ready to serve you in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

May the blessing of Heaven attend this imion ! and my prayer 
is, that it may yield the grandest results in the conversion of souls. 
Brethren, pray for me, that I may be faithful to the great trust. 

It is, perhaps, usual for a new minister to issue a sort of mani- 
festo upon occasions of this kind. My field of labour, however, is 
so entirely new to me that I can scarcely do anything in the way 
of unfolding a programme to-day. You do not expect me to repeat 
my Confession of Faith; it is, doubtless, in harmony with the views 
that are generally held among us as members of the Congregational 
section of the Christian Church. I am here as a reverent student 
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of God's Word, to declare to you, from time to time, the will of 
Crod as I find it in the Book. 

I must say no more from this personal point of view at present. 
There are other opportunities yet to come. I can only thank you 
all with whom I have had personal intercourse for your kind and 
cordial greeting. Let us unitedly pray, that upon pastor and 
people alike the Holy Ghost may descend with quickening power, 
that we may have reason to rejoice, in the days to come, over the 
solemn proceedings of this day. 

And now, breaking away from the personal aspect of things just 
there, let me call your attention to a text which will, I hope, 
furnish a clue and a key-note to my ministry as a preacher of 
God's Word in Glasgow. Dr. AUon's magnificent sermon this 
morning has made it unnecessary for me to say all that I had 
intended to say. We had been thinking along the same lines. I 
shall, however, resist now, at this eleventh hour, the temptation 
to preach to you upon a different theme. May I therefore ask 
your attention to 1 Corinthians ii. 1, 2, — 

*' And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with ezcellency of speech 
or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God. For I determined not 
to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.'* 

Paul's teaching to the Jew was a "stumbling-block," and the 
Jew demanded "signs." The same teaching to the Greek was 
"foolishness," and the Greek wanted "wisdom." In this text 
the Apostle furnishes the reply to these demands — " I came to 
you not with excellency of speech or pf wisdom." The author of 
the great resurrection chapter in this Epistle could certainly claim 
to possess excellency of speech. The writer of the profound letter 
to the Romans had no lack of wisdom. But just now he discards 
both. "For I determined not to know any thing among you, 
save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified." 

There are two points which at once arrest our attention in these 
words : — I. The self-denial of the preacher. II. His unbounded 
confidence in his message. 

I. Theze words shew the self-denial or self-effacement of the preacher. 
And is not that the secret of true preaching ? I suppose the best 
piece of biography in the English language, take it for all in all, 
is Boswell's Life of Johnson ; and critics generally agree that it 
excels all other " Lives" in this respect, that Boswell counts him- 
self for nothing at all, and Johnson is everything. Boswell so 
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magnifies his hero, that you think only of the hero; and the hero 
worshipper is quite out of sight. The biographer is content to be 
a mere phonograph, to report for after ages the words — and even 
the moods, tones, and gestures — of the greater man. And in 
consequence of that power of self-eflfacement, Boswell has made 
for himself an immortal name. 

Will you allow me to draw a comparison between things sacred 
and secular, and to say that the same thing applies to the Gospels 
and Epistles of the New Testament. When you read the pages of 
Matthew, you think not of Matthew, but of Christ. When you 
read Mark and adtaire his photographic minuteness, you do not 
think of Mark so much ; you are thinking of Christ. When you 
read Luke, the more accomplished writer, you find yourself dwell- 
ing, not upon the beloved physician from Antioch in Syria; you 
are thinking of Jesus Christ. And so on through the glowing 
pages of John, and the thrilling chapters of the Acts, down to the 
end of Revelation. They all send us away to Christ ; and this 
verse is a brief but brilliant sunamary of .the spirit which runs 
through all these sacred pages. These mute leaves before me 
seem to echo the words of the text, saying, " We are determined 
not to know any thing among men, save Christ and Him cruci- 
fied." 

. There was a popular demand just then in Corinth for brilliant 
oratory. ApoUos, perhaps, drew crowds to his feet; and, believe 
me, this is as great a temptation to a minister of the Gospel as 
anything you could well imagine. We are all human, and we 
like appreciation. When one method of reaching people has 
failed, we are sorely tempted to try another. We try to find out 
what suits the popular taste — what meets the popular demand. 
Sometimes churches go very far out of the way to catch the crowd. 
May we not, however, catch the crowd at too heavy a cost ? May 
we not catch the crowd at the cost of disloyalty to Christ and His 
truth? 

Paul, in this text, says — I am not going to catch the crowd by 
artificial means; I am not going to pander to the moods of 
the million ; nor shall I resort to pious tricks. The Gospel of 
Christ stands in no need at all of these desperate shifts ; and the 
Apostle as much as told them : You must not come here to wor- 
ship me, but to worship Christ the crucified; you must not come 
here to listen to a brilliant argument, you must come here to listen 
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to the word of love from Calvary. / must go out of sight, and let 
there ever stand before the people " Jesus only." " For I deter- 
mined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified." Some of us could scarcely afford to talk in this way. 
He talks about casting away from him excellency of speech and 
wisdom. For the time, he discards both brilliant speaking and 
brilliant thinking. In the case of most of us. Nature has spared 
us the trouble, having never been so royally endowed. Our 
speech is not too dangerously excellent at the best, nor our wis- 
dom dangerously profound. But the Apostle Paul was a man 
splendidly endowed in this way. Some will have it that he was a 
stammering speaker. I fail to see how that will agree with certain 
facts in the history of his life, for in spite of all defects (if he had 
any) he was a very thrilling speaker. Ask Felix, ask Agrippa, 
ask Festus, ask the Jewish Council, ask the men of Mars Hill, — 
the first trembling, the second shrinking, the third raging, the 
rest wondering, under the spell of the orator, — ^ask these, and you 
will be told a different, tale. Judging the speaker by the results, 
he was a most powerful and eloquent man, — a man having a whole 
round of accomplishments. He had that rare gift of adapting 
himself to his audience, no matter where it might be found. He 
might be addressing a king or a consul, a batch of slaves or a 
troop of common soldiers. One day in the synagogue of the Jews, 
another day in a school of philosophy, the next day in a rural 
audience, far away from the seats of culture, and he ever changed 
the feather to the colour of the stream. To the Jews he talked as 
a Rabbi, quoting the Old Testament; to the Greeks he quoted their 
own poets; to the Barbarians he talked about the God of the 
seasons, — he was all things to all men. But Paul, in the exercise 
of his splendid array of gifts, found room for the Gospel every 
utterance. Like every strong man, he was bitterly hated by his 
enemies; but there never was a man more intensely loved by his 
friends. They received him as an angel of God, — the Galatians 
were ready to pluck out their eyes to give him; one church was 
jealous of another getting too much of him; when he failed to 
fulfil his engagements they were sorely disappointed; when he 
bade them farewell they fell on his neck and wept, and kissed 
him. He fascinated people, and young men would cross the very 
Continents to do his bidding. The text, perhaps, accounts for 
his amazing influence. They found that he was not playing a 
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personal game, or aiming at personal distinction. In a city given 
over to the pursuit of selfishness, he, the grandest thinker of them 
all, worked at tents to pay for his board; he cast self to the winds, 
and said — I am here not to dazzle you with rhetoric, not to conquer 
you in argument, not to bewitch you with oratory; I am here as 
a poor sinner, saved by the grace of God, to tell you what God has 
done for me, and what God can do for you by the Cross of Christ 
His Son. I know nothing else just now, save Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified — " For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the Gospel; not with wisdom of words, lest the Cross of Christ 
should be made of none efiect." 

There are two classes of preachers always with us. You hear 
one preacher and go away, saying, " What a wonderful man ! " 
You hear another, and you say, " What a noble message !" When 
people heard Cicero, they said, "What a thrilling orator!" but 
when they heard Demosthenes, they shouted, "Let us march 
against Philip !" And so with the two classes of preachers referred 
to. In the one case you are thinking about the ambassador. In 
the other you forget the ambassador, and you are full of the 
message, — nothing but the message. 

Oh ! to be lost in our message, and so become true preachers of 
the Cross of Christ. Like Paul, who made Felix tremble. Like 
John Knox, who never feared the frown of man. Like "honest 
Hugh Latimer," preaching before Henry VIII., surrounded by his 
nobles — men who had helped him to waste the money raised by 
the sale of the abbeys and the Church lands — the money he had 
promised to devote to the instruction and relief of the poor. The 
old man in the pulpit told them the truth to their faces. He 
held up to scorn their wickedness, and demanded them to make 
restitution, shouting thrice, and shaking his clenched fist at them, 
" Restitution ! or damnation ! " Brave words to a courtly audience ! 
" I carry my ears,^^ said Charles L, *Ho hear other preachers; but I 
carry my conscience to hear Bishop Sanderson." And the preach- 
ing of Christ is a message to the conscience; and, going home 
there, it is the power of God unto salvation. May the Holy Spirit 
grant us that blessing to-day ! 

11. Another point raised in this apostolic expression is PauVs 
confidence in his message. He was not a mere retailer of words 
and phrases. Archbishop Whately said, wittily and wisely, " Some 
men have any number of words at command, and the listeners 
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say — * What a fine command of language ! ' when, in truth, it is 
the exact opposite. The man does not conmiand the language at 
all; language commands him." But Paul, a master of noble speech, 
never used words for the purpose of concealing thought. He had 
some divine messages which he was burning to deliver to the 
world, and he uttered them, leaving the words to take care of 
themselves. 

Paul was a bom preacher. He felt from the moment of his 
conversion that he had his own definite work to do, and that 
he was the man to do it. " Woe is unto me if I preach not 
the Gospel." His business was to make known Christ as the 
life and the light of men; and thus filled with the fire of God, 
he went on preaching like a dying man to dying men — or, as 
Philip Henry once put it, "He preached a crucified Christ in a 
crucified style." The Apostle tried both experiments. In Athens 
he argued ; in Corinth he preached. In Athens he attacked 
rival opinions; in Corinth he preached the Cross; and really life 
is so short, and eternity so near, that we are, I think, best em- 
ployed not in attacking this and that theory, this and that 
"ology" or "ism." It is all very well to speak out when the 
matter crosses our path; but our chief business in life is to preach 
Christ, and having delivered our positive message, trust Heaven 
to see to the consequences. 

Now, the one thing that shaped Paul's splendid career was his 
personal devotion to Christ. At the first interview on the way to 
Damascus Christ won his heart, and He kept it down to the very 
end. Christ and he were identified — the heart of Christ throbbing 
in his breast — the mind of Christ thinking through his very brain 
— the will of Christ expressing itself through his busy hands and 
his busy feet. The scars on his body were the marks of the Lord 
Jesus. They talk of losing Boswell in Johnson ; it is nothing to 
compare with the merging of Paul in the person of Jesus Christ. 
The Arve and the Rhone run down from two sources up in the 
mountains, and meet in the valley below. Whilst the rivers 
run apart the one is clear, the other is turbid; and for a while, 
even after the meeting of the waters, you can see the line of 
demarcation, as though the clear river had said to the troubled 
one — " No ! I will not mix with you : you keep that side of the 
channel and I will keep mine," and they agree to the arrangement 
for a while; but by-and-by they forget all about it, and a few 
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miles lower down no man can find the line dividing the two streams. 
The Aire and the Rhone are one — the Arve lost in the Rhone — 
and down they flow to the sea gleefully together. So in regard 
to these two lives of Paul and his Master. The two currents met 
on the way to Damascus, and they ran along together so well — in 
the same blessed channel — that the one was soon lost in the other. 
Paul was lost in Christ — so completely lost that he was ere long 
able to say, " I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me." 

It was this divine energy in Paul that made him the mighty 
man he was. He could never otherwise have accomplished his 
magnificent work, for he was human like the rest of us, and had 
his moments of depression and tears. Referring to the time when 
he opened the campaign in Corinth, he says, " And I was with you 
in weakness and in fear, and in much trembling." The bravest 
men have their moments of depression. Luther faltered on the 
way to Worms, just as Paul faltered on the threshold of Corinth;, 
but as the darkest hour is that before the dawn, so these moments 
of weakness may be the heralds and precursors of a great victory: 
"When I am weak then am I strong." That may not square with 
worldly logic; but we all feel the truth of it who have been thrust 
back by our feebleness to hang upon the naked arm of God. 
It was a very hard thing to win a hearing for the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ in the city of Corinth. Let me mention a few of the diffi- 
culties. To begin with, they were mostly Greeks : Paul was a 
Jew. Greece was devoted to art and science and literature : the 
Jews had no art, no science, and very little to shew in the way of 
literature beyond the Old Testament Scriptures. Then, again, 
the Greeks had no taste for religion, least of all for a religion 
based upon the life and the death of a Jew, and a criminal ; and 
the haughty Corinthian felt his dignity touched when Paul 
preached to him that his soul must be saved through the merits 
of a crucified Nazarene. 

To us there is something inexpressibly sweet and sacred in the 
very name of the Cross; we glory in the Cross; we erect it on the 
domes of our proudest temples; we hang it round the neck of 
beauty; piety wears it as an ornament near the heart; it is the 
symbol of honour, of glory, of goodness, and of mercy; it has been 
our standard in war, under which armies have rushed on to victory; 
it is embalmed in our sweetest poetry; it is graven on our altars, 
and carved on our tombs. But your modem mind, fondly dwelling 
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on thoughts of the Cross, shudders to think of the gibbet and the 
gallows, and we consign them, very properly, to a place among the 
horrors of the mind. Now, the Corinthian had the same horror of 
the Cross. To him there was nothing high or holy about it, quite 
the reverse;. and he knew nothing of this unknown foreigner of a 
despised race, who had been put to death between two thieves. 
You see now, then, perhaps, how difficult it was for Paul to put 
an end to this revulsion, and to find, for the Corinthians, an object 
of attraction in the Cross. The Corinthian idea was this : — If you 
want to raise, to civilize, and to save men, you must do it by the 
teaching of philosophy,— salvation by knowledge. No, said Paul, 
it shall be done by the Cross. The " stumbling-block " shall 
become a stepping-stone; this "foolishness" shall lead you to the 
profoundest wisdom. Philosophy in this city has been tried, and 
has proved a failure; in Athens, too, a failure. Here you are 
given over to wholesale profligacy; in Athens it is wholesale 
idolatry. Now let the Cross of Christ have a chance. In your 
philosophies you have no replies to the deeper questions that 
stir within me. Shall I go to the laboratory to ask the way of 
salvation ? or to the dissecting room to learn how to create a clean 
heart? Can the telescope or the microscope reveal to me the 
nature of God invisible ? Can any " lamp " shew me the way to 
His eternal presence ? But already the Gospel of Christ has done 
mighty works of this very kind in Antioch, and Ephesus, and 
Philippi, and it is ready to do the same in Corinth. Well, the 
experiment was made, and very soon the power of God was felt in 
the city, for in the sixth chapter the Apostle writes, " Know ye 
not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God." 
He then goes on to mention those shut out, " idolaters, adulterers, 
thieves, drunkards; and such were some of you; but ye are washed, 
ye are sanctified, ye are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God." 

In Corinth the great Apostle did what he failed to do in Athens, 
— he established a church, and proved that it is easier to win 
people from degradation, than to win them from allegiance to a 
proud philosophy. To this class of men Jesus said, " Verily, I say 
unto you, that publicans and harlots go into the kingdom of God 
before you;" and you will notice that Paul is the most cosmopoli- 
tan of all the apostles. The rest had a warm comer for the Jew 
to the last. True, they preached an open Gospel to all men; but 
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they were,, in spirit, a little clannish. Not so Paul, he addresses 
men as men, and begs them all to be reconciled to God. Paganini 
could play marvellously upon one string of the violin; he could 
almost make it speak imder his magic touch, — it sobbed and it 
wept, then it warbled and sang, — wonderful was his mastery over 
that one little chord. Paul seems to me to be a kind of minstrel 
sent from God in heaven, and he pours forth the whole soul of 
music through this one theme — Christ crucified ! Christ first, 
Christ last, Christ all in all. 

Now, then, turning from these immediate circumstances to our 
own, what are the teachings of the text ? They are at least three. 

1. We cannot afford to drop the Cross of Christ out of our creed. 
Let us not be afraid of that last word. Every man of intelligence 
has a creed of some sort, and it often happens that those who 
join in the fashionable outcry against creeds of all sorts, are bound 
with unwritten creeds in hand and foot. Well, we must have 
Christ in our creed. You may as well drop the Pilgrim out of 
Bunyan's dream, or read "Hamlet" with Hamlet out, as trust a 
Gospel with Christ expelled. We need not only Christ, but Christ 
crucified. We need not only a guide how to live and how to die, 
but we want help to live and help to die. We need not only the 
Pattern but the Friend, not only the Friend but the Saviour. 
The Cross brings home to us the fact of sin — the enormity of sin, 
the wickedness of sin, and the need of an atonement for sin, so 
that I — a guilty sinner — may make my peace with God. Christ, 
before reaching the Cross, was a power — devils feared Him, angels 
adored Him, men trembled and adored in turn. His words are a 
power. His life is a power; that life of purity without a spot, and 
of beauty without a stain. Everything that was holy and beauti- 
ful and noble in the moral codes of all the nations, you see breath- 
ing the breath of life in Jesus Christ. 

So much about the power of His life. But Paul went on — ^he 
did not stop there with the life — " We preach Christ crucified." 
Following Christ as an example, who can reach eternal life ? Who 
can walk on parallel lines with Him, and so procure salvation by 
good works? No, no! We need more than a Teacher, more 
than a Pattern — we need Life, Well, then, here it is in " Christ 
crucified." In Him earth and heaven are united. You remember 
when the Atlantic cable was snapped, years ago, that our messages 
were lost in the sea. America flashed her messages over hej-e. 
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but they never came : they, too, were lost in the sea — ^all the 
messages dropped half-way, for the reason that the cable was 
broken. The two worlds — the Old and the New — were thereby 
separated. And what was to be done ? We sent out into the 
Atlantic two ships — the one from this end and the other from the 
other end — to pick up these two ends of the snapped cable, and 
then once more they were brought together and joined. Before 
dropping the cable back again into the deep, however, a friend 
who was there on deck told me, that from that ship in mid-ocean 
they sent on a message to the American end, and another to the 
English side ; and great was their delight to receive replies. Then 
a message was flashed right across from England to America; 
another flew back in reply; and to the intense delight of all, the 
two shores were once more in touch — the New and the Old 
Worlds were re-united ; and so they have been ever since. It was 
sin, the great destroyer and divider, that snapped the link uniting 
heaven and earth — binding man to God. Those messages of 
mercy from the heart of God to man, and those messages of 
loving confidence from the heart of man to God, seemed to go 
wandering, if not lost, on the way. But Jesus, in that early 
promise after the Fall, spoke of a reunion to come. The earth 
had lost touch with heaven ; but on the Cross the Saviour, with 
His pierced hands, completed the work of reconciliation — He 
restored peace. May I not follow my parable and say, that up 
from the deep sea of human guilt these two ends of the lost cable 
were recovered, and on the Cross He made us one with God — 
sending up a message of reconciliation to heaven, and sending 
down a message of peace to men. 

Further, the Cross must have room, not only in our creed, but, 
2. In our preaching. — I dare say we shall not be able to please 
everybody by doing so; but the ministers of Christ are to think of 
that the last thing. Our business is to preach Christ. If the 
preacher be a poet, he must not preach poetry; let him preach 
Christ ! Is he an orator? All the better; but let him baptize his 
oratory in the name of Christ. Eloquent ? Then let him sprinkle 
his eloquence, or whatever other talent he may have, with the 
blood of Christ. If a master of flowery speech, let him weave 
them into a chaplpt to place on the bleeding brow of Immanuel; 
and so arrange them that people may think not of the deft hand, 
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nor of the fair flowers, but of Jesus, who is worthy of the " many 
crowns " of heaven. 

3. Then the third and last lesson of the text is — The sufficiency 
of the Cross of Christ to satisfy all the needs of man. The Cross 
represents the power of God in redemption. 

" Twas great to speak the world from naught; 
*Twas greater to redeem." 

As the moral is ever higher than the material, so it is higher 
work to kindle Heaven's light and fire in a dark and sinful heart, 
than to kindle the stars and the suns of heaven. The Cross, then, 
is the symbol of the power of God to save; and in vile Corinth it 
changed the harlots and thieves and idolaters into angels of light 
and purity. 

In nature God is Almighty Force. In Christ God is All merciful 
Sacrifice. When we survey the heavens, we see the work of His 
wondrous hand; but as we survey the Cross, we see the boundless 
love of the heart of God. We shall, all of us, need that some day. 
We shall feel the need of it more and more. We want it to live 
by, and we shall need its help to die. 

Amid the Babel of opinions, and amid the wreck of thrones and 
kingdoms, one thing will always stand — it is the Cross of Jesus. 
Then I pray the prayer so beautifully expressed by Lyte : — 

"Hold thou Thy Cross [not the crucifix] before my closing eyes; 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the skies. 
Heaven's morning breaks, and earth's vain shadows flee. 
In life, in death, O Lord I abide with me." 



James G. Ebskine, Printer, Glasgow. 
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